THE  FOUR  GEORGES
prove to be their fortunes in the new manufacturing
areas, but they were soon undeceived. Housing con-
ditions might be bad in the rural districts, but the day's
work was in the fresh air; in the factories and mines it
was far otherwise. Mention has already been made of the
conditions under which the hand-loom weavers worked,
but the imagination can hardly grasp the state of affairs
that existed in the mines. The task which employed a
great number of workers was that of "hurrying", namely,
conveying the coal won from the workings along sub-
terranean passages either to the horseways or to the
bottom of the shaft. In the better pits the wagons were
mounted on wheels, and were pushed forward on small
iron railways, but in thin seams, or in pits with little
capital, the method still obtained of drawing by girdle
and chain. In this case the hurrier buckled round his or
her waist a broad leather belt, to which was attached a
ring and about four foot of chain, the latter passing
between the legs and being hooked on to a sledge shod
with iron. Thus the hurrier, often a woman or girl, with
candle in cap, crawled on hands and knees along the roads
which sometimes had a gradient of one in three. Even
this was an improvement on the days when the hurriers
went on one hand and feet, pulling the sledge with the
other hand. Children usually took up this employment
at the age of seven or eight, for the smaller they were the
better, as some of the roads were as low as 16 or 18 inches.
It was declared to be impossible to clear the passages for
men and horses as "the expense would be more than twice
over what the coals would be worth after they were got
out."1 It is regrettable that the cause of these poor
1 cf. Pinchbeck, L: Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution^ 1750-1850,
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